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Forestry

Forest Law. The early Norman kings of
England, in order to indulge their passion for
hunting, declared the greater part of the un-
enclosed woodland of the realm to be the king's
forest, and made stringent laws prohibiting
all persons from hunting, destroying trees or
shrubbery, or cornmitting any acts in such
areas which would render the country less de-
sirable for game and hunting. The early
statutes punished the breaking of forest laws
with death, putting out the eyes, etc., accord-
ing to the nature of the offence. Modern
statutes have reduced them to the plane of or-
dinary laws for the protection of property, with
reasonable penalties for violation. Laws to
promote forest conservation have been adopted
by nearly all civilized nations. See FORESTRY.

Forest Marble, a subdivision of the Oolitic
rocks of the west of England, consisting of beds
of clay, sandstone, and oolitic limestone. In
some places it yields a shelly, fissile limestone,
which has been cut and polished as an orna-
mental stone.

Forestry is the administration of forest land
with a view to the continuous production of
trees, the aim being to secure the largest pos-
sible service from the forest. The timber and
other products are utilized, but when the
timber is cut it is replaced and the land kept in
a productive condition, forestry differing thus
from ordinary lumbering which merely re-
moves the merchantable timber with no effort
to perpetuate the forest, and often by methods
that leave the land unproductive and even
waste. Forestry aims further to secure returns
every year or at short intervals by control of
the cuttings.

The branch of forestry dealing with the re-
production of the forest, and the improvement
of forests by thinning or other cultural methods
is called Silviculture. Forest Protection in-
cludes the measures used in protecting forests
from fires, insect depredations, fungous dis-
eases, and other injurious agencies. The loss
from these agencies is about $200,000,000 an-
nually. The methods of measuring standing
timber and logs for the appraisal of their vol-
ume and value, of determining the rate of
growth of trees and calculating future yield,
and similar matters are included under the
head of Forest Mensuration. Forest Utiliza-
tion comprises the logging, manufacture, and
uses of the products of the forest. Forestry is
peculiarly a public problem, not only because
the forests render an important service to the
public in conserving water resources, protect-
ing mountain slopes, providing public recrea-
tion grounds and in other ways, but because

the problem is such that the participation of
the public is required even in connection with
private lands. Thus it is only through public
action that an adequate system of protection
from fires can be obtained; the public must,
furthermore, aid private owners by providing
an equitable system of taxation, and by demon-
strating to them the best methods of silvi-
culture. In some instances the public needs
can not be left wholly to private owners, and
the nation or state must acquire and administer
the land. Much has been accomplished in the
way of public forestry within the last thirty
five years. The first forward step was taker
when the Federal Government inaugurated a
policy of setting aside portions of the public
domain as permanent reservations to be hand-
led in the interest of the whole nation.
The Federal reservations are called National
Forests, and comprised about 162,009,145
acres of land, located chiefly in the moun-
tains of the Far West and Southeastern Alaska.
There are, also, small National Forests in a
number of the Eastern States, most of these
having been acquired under the Weeks Law
providing for the purchase of private forest
lands in the White Mountains and the South-
ern Appalachians. The National Forests were
set aside as public properties to be used and
developed in the permanent interest of the
whole nation, and are to-day rendering this
service. They are under the administration
of the Forest Service of the Department of
Agriculture. In addition to the task of handl-
ing the Federal forests, the Forest Service is
charged with promoting forestry throughout
the country. This it does through well organ-
ized research work conducted at local field sta-
tions, through public education, and through
co-operation with the States and private
agencies. Largely under the stimulus and
leadership of the Federal undertaking various
of the States have established central agencies
charged with the forest interests within their
borders. There is now a body of professional
foresters in the United States, and excellent
instruction in Forestry is offered at the leading
colleges. Under the Roosevelt administration
in 1933, the Civilian Conservation Corps was
created as a relief measure, and placed in
charge of forest work. Some 325,000 men were
distributed over the country, on public and
private forest lands, in camps of about 200 men
each. The work of this vast project has its
effect not in immediate forestry service but
in the ultimate result of affecting the curricu-
la of forestry schools, making them more prac-
tical in content. A long time project of tree